Quackenbush

counter pamphlet on behalf of the General Court,
and reasoned with Pynchon, who made a partial
recantation of his "errors"; but he was not re-
elected an assistant, his book was publicly burnt,
and he was twice ordered to appear before the
Court and retract the rest of his heresies. It is
likely that Pynchon, having accumulated a small
fortune in the fur trade, would in any case have
returned to England to enjoy it, but no doubt
this incident hastened his departure to the more
tolerant country. On Sept 28, 1651, he deeded
his property at Springfield to his son John [g.z/.]
and his sons-in-law. Accompanied by his wife
and the Rev. George Moxon, who apparently
shared his views, he sailed for England, prob-
ably in the spring of 1652. There he purchased
an estate at Wraysbury, near Windsor, where
he lived quietly, wrote several theological tracts,
and died on Oct. 29, 1662.

[Consult S. E. Morison, "William Pynchon/' Proc.
Mass. Hist. Soc., vol. LXIV (1932) ; S. E. Baldwin,
"The Secession of Springfield from Connecticut," Pubs.
Col. Soc. Mass., vol. XII (1911), containing the best
reproduction of the only known portrait of Pynchon,
painted in England in 1657 (original in the Essex In-
stitute, Salem) ; H. M. Burt, The First Century of the
History of Springfield, vol. I (1898); M. A. Green,
Springfield (1888). Pynchon's manuscript records of
the Springfield court are in the Harvard Law Library;
the most important single collection of his letters and
other documents, in the Mass. Hist. Soc., is printed in
Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., vols. XLVIII (1915), LVIII
(1925), and Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., 2 ser. VIII
(1819), 4 ser. VI (1863). H. F. Waters, Geneal.
Gleanings in England (1901), vol. II, contains the full-
est account of the Pynchon family. For a bibliography
of writings, see Joseph Sabin, Bibliotheca Americana,
XVI (1886), 151-54. A part of the rare pamphlet of
1650 is reprinted in Burt (op. dt."), I, 89-121; its
theological significance is described in F. H. Foster, A
Genetic Hist, of the New England Theology (1907),
pp. 16-20.]                                                  S.E.M.

QUACKENBUSH, STEPHEN PLATT

(Jan. 23, i823-Feb. 4, 1890), naval officer, was
born in the old Quackenbush mansion, Albany,
N. Y., the son of John N. and Nancy (Smith)
Quackenbush, and a descendant of Pieter Quack-
enbosh who emigrated from Leyden, Holland,
about 1660. He was appointed midshipman from
New York on Feb. 15, 1840, and after cruises in
the Boston to the East Indies and around the
world, 1841-42, and in the Raritan to Brazil,
1843-45, he studied for a short time at the naval
academy and was made passed midshipman on
July u, 1846. He was in the sloop Albany on
blockade duty and in operations against Vera
Cruz during the Mexican War; then in the Sup-
ply, Mediterranean Squadron; and after two
years in the Coast Survey, an officer of the mail
steamers Pacific and Illinois, 1850-52. His pro-
motion to the rank of lieutenant came in 1855,
after two years in the Perry on the African
coast. He served in the Wabash, Home Squad-
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ron, from 1857 to 1858; at the Philadelphia navy
yard; and in the Congress on a Brazilian cruise,
1859-61. In the Civil War his first command
was the gunboat Delaware, which participated
in the capture of Roanoke Island on Feb. 7 and
8, 1862, and was the flagship of the division com-
manded by Stephen Clegg Rowan [q.v.] in the
destruction of the Confederate "mosquito" flo-
tilla on Feb. 10, the capture of New Bern, N. C,
and subsequent operations in the Carolina sounds.
Later in February the Delaware underwent
heavy fire from shore batteries and infantry near
Winter, N. C., after the enemy had supposedly
displayed a white flag, whereupon Rowan de-
stroyed the town. Ordered in May 1862 to the
James River, and made lieutenant commander
in July, Quackenbush was in action during the
summer with shore defenses at SewalTs Point,
Wilcox Landing, Malvern Hill, and elsewhere,
supporting McClellan's army. Still in the Dela-
ware, he covered Burnside's evacuation of Aquia
Creek in August and afterward operated in the
Potomac patrol. On Sept. 8 he was transferred
to the Unadilla, in which he served a year on the
southeast coast blockade, his most notable cap-
ture being the Princess Royal with ordnance
machinery, medicines, etc., valued at nearly
$250,000.

After a month's leave late in 1863 he again
took up blockade duty off Wilmington, N. C.,
in the Pequot, a speedy propeller designed for
pursuing blockade runners, and on Mar. 4,1864,
he captured the Don, a new British steamer
worth $200,000. During the summer of 1864
while on patrol duty in the James River, he re-
ceived a shot that took off his right leg. In
December he took command of the monitor Pa~
tapsco off Charleston. While dragging for tor-
pedoes in Charleston harbor on Jan. 15, 1865,
the ship struck one and sank in twenty seconds
with a loss of sixty-eight of her crew of 116, His
last war command was the Mingoe off George-
town, S. C. His post-war duty included com-
mand of the Conemaugh, Tuscarora, and Terror
of the Atlantic Squadron in the period 1866-72,
of the receiving ship New Hampshire, 1873-75,
and of the Pensacola naval station, 1880-82. He
was made commander in 1866, commodore in
1880, and rear admiral in 1884. After his retire-
ment in 1885 he made his home in Washington,
He was married on Jan. 18, 1849, to Cynthia
Herrick Wright, daughter of Judge Deodatus
Wright of Albany, and had two sons and a
daughter. He died of heart trouble in Wash-
ington and was buried in Oak Hill Cemetery.
At the time of his death a fellow officer, Rear
Admiral Thomas Holdup Stevens, 1819-1896
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